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PFMAPl^Sf/XRGUMENTS 
The Examiner's attention to the present appilcation is noted with appreciation, 
in paragraphs 4 and S of the Office Action dated March 10. 2004. the Examlr»er rejected claims 1- 
6. 8-15. and 18-20 under 35 U.S.C.§101 stating that the dainned invention is directed to non-statutory 
matter. Such rejection is respectfully traversed, particularly as to the claims as amended. 

Applicant's invention is a state-of-the-art technique or melhodology for providing a more efficient 
and effective gathering of data based on displaying viewer reactions to elements of a display object and 
visually displaying viewer responses as a divided display object with at least one characteristic based on 
those reactions, using a computer or other prooessor. The resultant display object, divided into spatial 
regions having at least one characteristic, allows the decision makers to evaluate the information. The 
technological advance is in the ability to efficiently collect information from the viewer responses to the 
elements of a display object and present that information in a highly usable forni, in order for decision 
makers to evaluate the display object. Without the method and apparatus of the present invention it would 
be very difficult if not impossible to collect these viewer responses In such detail and easily evaluate the 
information based on viewer's memory; thus the present invention is novel, unique and a technological 
edvance. We wrish to note that Applicant, dba Ameritest. has won the prestigious Grand Ogiivy Research 
Award numerous times and Is published In the Joumal of Advertising Research (please see attached 
Joumal of Advertising Research Article, and press release citing the Oglivy Award). Further, Applicant 
has received millions of dollars in revenue for use of its methods. TTiese are only a few testaments to the 
advance in technological arts achieved by Applicant's invention. 

In par^raphs 6. 7 and 8 of the Office Action, the Examiner rejected claims 1 . 10, 1 1 . and 20 
under 35 U-S.C.§112 for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the subject matter which 
applicani regards as the invention. The claims have been amended to more cleariy describe the method 
and apparatus of the present invention. Therefore, these rejections are respectfully traversed. 

in paragraphs 9 and 10 of the Office Action, the Examiner rejected daims 1-6. 8-15 and 18-20 
under 35 U.S.C. §103(a) as being unpatentable over Buxton et al. (U.S. Patent No. 6,1 18.427). Such 
rejections are traversed, particularly as to the daims as amended. The prior daims have been canceled 
and new daims 21 through 57 have been added to describe the invention. Concerning claims 21 through 
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39. the method claims. Applicant's invention is directed to a method for displaying an display object, 
collecting viewer reactions to elements of the display object, correlating these reactions to spatial regions 
of the display object, dividing the display of the display object into these spatial regions, and modifying at 
least one characteristic, for example color or transparency, of each region based on the viewers' 
reactions, for the purposes of a decision maker's evaluation of the display object 

Concerning claims 40 through 57. the apparatus claims, Applicants invention is directed to an 
apparatus for measuring viewer response to a display object which comprises a display for displaying an 
undivided display object, a data collector for receiving responses regarding the elements of the display 
object after the viewers have viewed the display object, a processor for correlating the responses to a 
plurality of spatial regions of the display object and assigning at least one characteristic to each spatial 
region based on the responses, and a display for displaying to decision makers the display object divkJed 
into the spatial regions having the assigned characteristic. 

The purpose of Buxton et al, is for the viewer to evaluate a grid and/or icons which are 
superimposed on an object in order to determine the preference of the viewer for a given grid 
characteristic or icon. That is. Buxton et al/s purpose Is to evaluate the combination of an overlay and an 
object. In contrast, the purpose of the present invention is for decision makers to evaluate the display 
object by displaying it to viewers without any grid or overiay. The grid is strictly for the purpose of 
displaying the viewer responses to deciston makers in an intuiUve manner. The display object will not be 
divided into spatial regtons when it is eventually viewed by the public; thus it is important that the viewers 
of the present invention do not view the divided display object. Similariy, ttie purpose of the present 
invention Is not for the decision makers to evaluate the divided display object; rather, it is for them to 
evaluate the success of the original, undivided display object at eliciting desired effects in ^e viewer. The 
characteristics of the different spatial regions of the display object are used by the decision makers as a 
tool for the evaluatbn. 

Further, the device of Buxton et al. is designed so that the viewer, who is responding to the grid, 
icons, and shadings, makes real-time dedsions based on which icon, part of the grid, or shading is most 
user-friendly for the user interface. Thus In Buxton et al. It is essential to the device that the viewer views 
the grids, icons, and/or shadings. However, as recited in the amended claims of the present invention. 
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viewer responses or reactions are not recorded until after the display object, without any grids, is displayed 
to the viewers. Thus the viewer responses are based on each viewer's memory of the undivided display 
object. Therefore. Buxton et al. teach away from the viewing of an undivided display object, as well as 
eliciting viewer responses after having viewed the display object. The prasent claims, as amended, are 

therefore patentable over Buxton et al. 

In view of the above amendments and remarks, it is respectfully submitted that all grounds of 
rejection and objection have been avoided and/or traversed. It is believed that the case is now in 
condition for allowance and same is respectfully requested. 

If any issues remain, or If the Examiner beneves that prosecution of this application might be 
expedited by discussion of the issues, the Examiner is cordially invited to telephone the undersigned 
attorney for Applicant at the telephone number listed below. 

A check for additional daim fees is attached. Also being filed herewith is a Petition for Extension 
of Time to July 12. 2004. which is the first business day after July 10. 2004, with the appropriate fee. 
Authorization is gWen to charge payment of any additional fees required, or credit any overpayment, to 
Deposit Acct. 13-4213. A duplicate of this paper is enclosed for accounting purposes. 




aorah A. Peacock, Reg. No. 31,649 
Direct line: (505)998-1501 



PEACOCK, MYERS & ADAMS, P.C. 
Attomeys for Appllcant(s) 
P.O. Box 26927 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125-6927 

Telephone: (505) 998-1500 
Facsimile: (505) 243-2542 

Customer No. 005179 
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Ameritest: About Ameritest: In the News 

This issue 5ummari2M our recent firtdings on the simitarities and 
differences betw«in different pre-tcsting approaches to measure how well branded a 
commerrlal is. Ic also pwldes some practical tips on hovi to have a successful r^earch 
meetit^g with your advertising team. If any of you would like the full articles on these subjects 
our would like to arrange a webex presentation/discussion on the top)c. please give us a call. 

A5 ^ilways we welcome your feedback, opinions and insights as well as any suggestions for 
topics of Interest for future issues. 
We hope you enjoy this issue! 

Chuck Young 

PresWent AmeritesVCY Reseprch 
(download PDF) 



Ameritest Update Newsletter, Wo. 2 

October, 2003 

Welcome to the second Installment of the An^ritest Update 
newsletter. This issue takes on day-9ftjer recall, explores the wortd 
of music in TV advertising and offers lessons for effective print ads. 




Chuck Young 

President, AmeriteSC/CY Research 
(download PDF) 



Ameritefit Update Newsletter, No. l 
Chuck Young, President, Ameritest/CY Research 
Spring 2003 

The very 5r5t issue of our newsletter, 
(download PDF) 



Ameritest shares the 2003 
Grand Ogilvy Research 
Aw^rd with IBM, along 
with first-in-catcgory win! 

At this year's ARF conference 
in April research IndLJStry 
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leaders acknowledged IBM's 

highly successful effort at using advertising research to help sear into the minds of business 
executives tl^e critical importance of hetng prepared with "e-busincss infrastaicture' solutions, 
awarding IBM the grand prize OS well as first place in the Considered Purchases category. As tl 
firm providing IBM with television advenlslng research, Ameritest functioned as a partner in d 
tally integrated r^earch/strategy loop that resulted in a con^tenc focus on campaign 
objectives-and a continuing reRnement of the ways to meet them. Far from a research silo 
drawn upon selectively for grains of wisdom, researrh functioned as a catalyst in the shifting 
ecology of the campaign. Ameritest is proud to be a part of their client's continuing advertising 
success! 
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xmtmr Atyjt ritest: 

Ads are a constant part of our daily experience* 
Ameritest® studies these ads co discsm whkh ones 
work, which ones don't, and which are close-^and 
why. We provide research feedback on hundreds of 
television conDnaerclais and print ads Co some of the world's largest advertisers. 




Ninety percent of Amerltest's clients are household names— the blu^t of blue chip companies. 
We analyze ads for two of the three largest high-tech companies, Ameritest is atso the priman 
tesb'nfl service for one of the world's three largest packaged Qoods comperiies. 

Ameritest has cmated a fresh database consisting of thousands of tested ads. We have 
normative experience In a wide range of brand catsgoHes, Including agri-business, automotive 
financial services, food and beverages, household and personal care products, high tech 
businesfi-to-businesfi products, telecom and retsiil' 

Our research products combine a rigorous mastery Qf established practices with a variety of 
innovative, proprietary techniques that have been refined through nearly 20 years of testing 
and development. Cur patented Picture Sorts® methods, Ameritest advertising models, and oi 
online testing protocols ar^ examples of research breakthroughs— Inventions that we have 
recently begun to license on a limited basis, extending our service network for ths benefit ofoi 
clients. 

Our rapidly growing list of clients knows Chat the Ameritest learning system Is the pinnacle of 
advertising research- 
Today, our focus is on delivering a definitive Total Research Experience to each of our clients. 
This means: 



m Accurate and timely information 
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• Provided within ar> intuitive and validated theoretltal model 

• Accompanied by insightful anafysis and ad team discussion led by knowledgeable 
r^eari:h professionals. 

Aitieritest'fi research consultants move gracefully between the worlds of scientific research i 
advertising arts. They season your creative development process with r^t world discipline. 
Ameritest methods and professional expertise deliver Insights you can measure. 
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Ameritest Flow of Attention'^' Graph 

Special Issue: DlFFEflENT VIEWS AND NEW APPROACHES 

Brand Advertising as Publicity 

The Importance of Being Ernest [Dichter] 

Leveraging Customer Information — A Case Study 
of Charitable-Giving Behavior 

Brain Waves, Picture Sorts®, and Branding Moments 

Magazine Selection of Brand Message Absorption 

Adstock and Media Scheduling 

Are You Old School? 
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Brain Waves, Picture Sorts^s 
and Branding Moments 



CHARLES VOUNO 

O' Resy^rcj-v. Inc. 



This oeper describes s niethod to identify* potentiat brarrding nioments in television 
commercials. Ii involves the convergence between two fOfKlamcniaily different 
nonverbal mmiient43y-mo:nent nieasurewem technlQues. The first is a piclure^sorting 
technique. The second is brarn-wave mezjsuremenr. At the intorsecuon of the two can 
be found special moments v/here the personalized meaning of the esthetic experience 
of- an adveriisement appears to flow into the positioning concept of a b^and. 



THE MEO) OF THE CONSUMER Can be thought of 
being continuously engaged in the process of de» 
fining the self and orienting it with respect to the 
outside world. A brand's image is constnxcted in 
relatiutvship to the consumer's concept of self A 
brand *S positioning is determined with reference lo 
the marketing universe of competitors. But, it is 
the dramatic tension between ilie inncr-<ii reeled 
process of brand image building and the outer- 
directed process of positioning a product in the 
marketplace that energizes die yin-yang of adver- 
tising creative as it is received by the mind of the 
consumer. 

Many advertising professionals appear to use 
the terms **brand image" (Ogilvy, 1983) and 
''brand positioning" (Reis and Trout, 1981) 
interchungeably, or think of one as a subset of the 
other tJowcvcri our expcrtmenta! data and carrent 
models of memory and information theory instead 
support the notion tliat they are, in fact, two quite 
different dimensions of advertising comnninica- 
tion — dimensions that can be measured ^pamtely. 

Advertising researchers who use momeal- by- 
moment approaches to studying television com- 
mercials quickly learn that die *'BO/20 rule" of mar- 
keting applies to advertising executions as well as 
it does to other marketing phenomenon. A small 
percentasc of *^eak" moments in a TV com-, 
mercial do much of the 'Vork'' in driving tradi- 
tional advertising performance measures. (To use 
day-after recall as an example, see Yoimg and Rob- 
inson, 1989.) The results reported below lead us to 



hypothesize the following: ttiat widiin cfTective, 
brand-building television commercials there are 
special brcniding moments diat occur at the bound' 
aries between the inner-directed and outcr- 
dircctcd information content of an advertisement. 
Branding moments In effective television commer- 
cials forge a link between brand image and prod- 
uct positioning. Aa such, these momenis may be 
critical for understanding the long-tenn contribudon a 
television commercial will make to brand equity. 

This paper describes a method to identify po- 
tential branding momentb in television commer- 
cials. It involves the convergence between two 
' fundamentally different nonverbal momcnt-by- 
momeni tneasurcracni techniques. The first is a 
picture-sorting technique. The second is brain- 
wave measurement. At the interseciion of the two can 
be found special moments where the personalized 
meaning of Che esthetic experience of an 
advertisement appears to flow inm the positioning 
conc^ of a brand, 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

The use of cleciroencephalogram (EEC) measure- 
ments to dcifcribe the cictuical activity of the brain 
while a viewer watches television was first dft- 
' scribed by Krugman (1971). Subsequently, a num- 
ber of researchers followed up on this work, in- 
cluding Olson end Ray (1983), Roihschnd (1988), 
and Alwitt (1989). A particular focus of attention 
m the past bos been on hemispheric variations in 
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how Ihc right brain processes infortnation 
diflfcrcmly than ihe left bruin. 'ITiis is lakcn 
from Diamond and Beaumont (1973), 
wtuch was revic^^'ed by Krugman (1980). 
Diffcrmces in brain activity as a function of 
the lype of wave measured, for ex- 
ample, alpha waves vei-sus beta waves, 
have been commented on by Olson (1989). 
Over a decade ago Rothschild et at. (19B9) 
suggested the need for research with more 
precise brain-wave measurements corrc^ 
latiog to individual scenes or claims in the 
commercial. 

The Ameritest Picture Sortsf© method 
for measuring consumer recall of indi- 
vidual imaees in a commercial was de- 
scribed by Young and Robinson (1987). 
Later they shov^ei the relationship be- 
tween the Flow of Attentions generated 
by this method and the recall (1989) and 
persuasiveness measures (1992) produced 
by Research Systems Corpoi'ation, a lead* 
ing copytcsting system. Young and Rob- 
inson (1991) also used their method to 
show that ihe scmwuic and esthetic infor- 
Diatirin content of advertising, and how it 
is processed by consumers, varies as a 
function of the life stage of a bnmd. From 
an infonnation dicory standpoint, new- 
product advertisuxg is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from advertising for established 
brands. 

More recently, Braithwaitc and Swind- 
ells (1995) and Heaih (1999) took the ro- 
scareb on brain activity associated with the 
processing of advertising a step fur- 
ther to a discussion of how differences in 
processing mighi affect how brands are 
constructed in the mind 

THE EXPERIMENT 
The commercials 

The advertising uatsd in this smdy con- 
sisted of eight television commercials, two 
from each of four paclsaged-goods brands in 
the personal-care product category. 
Bach pair consiisied of oik strong and one 



weak commercial for the brand, dcHned in 
terms of statistically significant differ- 
ences for either the attention-getting 
power of die advertisement (in a clutter 
reel environment), the motivation power 
of the advertisement (wcigjued purchase 
intent), or both. Thus, the sample of ad- 
vertisements, while restricted to on^e prod- 
uct category, was taken as representing a 
meaningful range of television advertising 
experience in terms of important mea- 
sures of advertising perfonnance- 

Pfcture sorts* 

In the Ameritest commercial pre-tcst sys- 
tem, each advertisement was tested mo- 
nadically among a sample of 175 consum- 
ers drav/n from female heads of house- 
hold aged 18 to 54, recruited by mall in- 
tercept, with demographic quotas bal- 
anced to census. Therefore, for the cigjit 
advertisements in ibis study, 1,000 inter- 
views were collected. Each advertiscmenl 
was shown in a controlled viewing situa- 
tion with a personal interview lasting ap- 
proximately 25 mhiutcs. The interview 
consisted of opcn-cndcd and closed- 
ended questions, with the Picmrc Sorts" 
data being collected during the last five 
minutes of the interview. In this diagnos- 
tic portion of the interview, respondents 
were given a shuffled deck of photo im- 
ages (typically &om 10 to 30 photo im- 
ages) taken from the commercial itself. 
The number of pictures is determined by 
the visual complexity of the advertising 
and not by a mechanical rule. The proce- 
dure is to take as many pictures as neces- 
sary to describe the visual information 
content of the advertising. 

The deck of pictures forms a natural vo- 
cabulary, based on the commercial iconog- 
rsiphy itself, for the respondents to use in 
reconsifucdng the visual experience they 
bad of the advertising. To construct the 
Flow of Attentions respondents are asked 
to sort images into two piles: the images 



they remember seeing in the advertise- 
riKnl and the ones they do iwt. The results 
of this son arc displayed in the "graphical 
user inierfacc" shown in Exhibit 1. The 
pictures arc shown in the order they actu- 
ally appear in the advertising and the 
height of each picture, measured from the 
top of tlie picture, represents the percent- 
age of respondents who remember seeing 
thai image in the commercial. On average, 
respondents remember approximately 
two out of three images in a typical com- 
mercial (sec Young and Robinson, 1989). 

Brain waves 

These same eight advertisements were re- 
tested with a brain-waves measurement 
system among a sample of 100 women 
with demographic characteristics similar 
to the respondents used in the original 
Ameriiests. A proprietary, noninvasive 
"dry" headset was used to measure the 
electrical activity of die brain while ir- 
:^pondents watched these televbion com- 
mercials. The E£G activity is measured 
across four commonly accepted ftequency 
bands: delta (< 4 Hz), Ibeia (4-8 Hi), alpha 
(8-12 Hz), and beta (10-30 Hz). Siuce past 
research has shown that beta waves arc 
directly related to alcrmess, focos, and 
task engagement, while alpha and thcta 
are inversely related, these mcasuremcnta 
were combined into a single measure, the 
Engagement Indcx^, (El), which Is calcu- 
lated El = beta 4- (alpha ■»■ theta) [see Pope et 
a!., 1995; frccnum et at, 1999]. Measure- 
ments are taken every 0.2 seconds. 

Comparing two nonverbal measures 
To compare the response functions pro- 
duced by these two nonverbal measure- 
ment systems, it was necessary to take a 
subset of the brain-wave measurements that 
coincided with the images that were 
used in die Ameritest Picture Sort*. When 
a particular image was on the television 
screen for a period of time that extended 
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across several brain-wave raeasuremcnis, 
an average of the brain-wave measiire- 
menis was lasfid. The synchronized mea- 
sures of the two time series resulted in a 
lotel of 201 momenLs for analysis across 
the et^t comiuerciais. 

In addition, the two response functions 
were normalized by indexing diem to (he 
averugc level for the respective measures 
within caeb advertisement, with the aver- 
age set equal lo 100 for both the Flow of 
Artentioa* and the Engagement Index. 

FINDINGS 

The synchronized graphs of the two re- 
sponse functions for the eight commer- 
cials laid end to end (for illu&imtion pur- 
poses only) arc shown in Exhibit 2, with 
the different colored areas bighlighdng 
the peaks and valleys of the Picture Sorts* 



functiou and the brain wsve9 Engagement 
Index fimetioo. Visual inspection reveals 
chat the two response ftmccioos arc quite 
dififcrent Indeed, statistical analysis re- 
veals thar [be two functions are, in &ct, 
lomlly uncorrelated. A regress ion model 
built to predict the Pichirc Sons* response 



fiinction with data from the brain^wave 
lesponsc fiinction produces an r'Squared 
value of only .009. 

Several initial explanations for the fail- 
\irc to find a corrclaiion between the two 
data sets wax explored and rejected. 
One possible explanation for the lack of 




Exhibit 2 Brain Waves and Picture Sorts'"' across Eight 
Test Advertisements 
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coTtelaiion is thai there iTiighi be some kind 
of umc delay between the two m^- 
sures. However, use of lagged variables in 
the regression modeling of the lime-scries 
data did noi improve ihc fit between ihe 
two, This result makes sense given ihai 
ihcrt U no significant reacdon-time bias in 
cither measuremcDi approach. The brain- 
wave measurerncnt is made in real time 
wliilc tlie respondent watches the coir»- 
mercial and, nnlikc other momcnt-by- 
monieai approaches, does not suffer from 
the cun founding variable of respondent 
brain-hand reaction time. The Picnirc 
Sorts* data, an after-the-fact self-reported 
rceonstniction of the advertising experi- 
ence rather than a mechanical measure- 
ment, also contain no fcaction-time vari- 
able that could ume-sbift the re&ponse 
fiinciion. 

A second explanation for the lack of cor- 
relation is thai the Picture Sorts* data only 
represent how viewers process the visual 
information content of the commercial 
while the bram-wave itieasurcratjots rep- 
resent ihe total infotmatioa processing of 
the commercial — ^visuals plus copy plus 
music. While this would Icatl us to expect 
Only a partial con*elation between the two 
measurement approaches at best, this 
does not explain the total lack of comlatioii 
between the Picture Sorts* and brain 
waves measurements » 

A third explanation of why the two re- 
house functions are so difFCTtnt can be 
based on the fact that brain-wave mea- 
surements are made while the respondent 
is watching the commercial, whereas Pic- 
ture Sons* measuTwnencs are made up to 
20 minaies after viewing the advertising. 
Consequendy, the Picrure Sorts*, in some 
sense, represents infanziation that has 
been more deeply processed than that mea- 
sured by the brain wave EEC. Pursuing 
this line of reasoning, we conjeetui^ tliat 
the response function of the Picture 
Sorn^*, representing infomiaiion that has 



been filtered through the mind for a pe- 
riod of time, might be less volatile than the 
brain-wave function. In other wonls* there 
might be a sharpening or focusing effect 
as a result of the additional processing re- 
sulting in fewer peaks and valleys m the 
Picture Sorts* *%vave" function than in the 
brain waves. To explore this hypothesis, 
we examined the volatility of the two data 
sets. 

We define a '*peak" moment in either 
the brain wave or the Picture Sons!* data 
sets as one that scares US or higher on the 
index, i-e.» at least 15 percent above the 
commercial average. Similarly, a "valley" 
is a moment that scores 85 or lower on the 
index, i.e., at least 15 percent lower than 
the average. Table 1 shows the results of 
this analysis. 

The two response functions arc equally 
volatile — they contain the same nuraber of 
peaks and valleys. Slightly more than one 
out of four of the moments in the advtrr- 
tiscments are peak nooments according to 
this definition and slightly fewer than one 
out of four are valleys. But, impor- 
tantly, fewer than 10 percent of the mo- 
ments in these eight commercials are 
simultaneously peak momenta for both 



brain-wave arousQl and Picture Sorts* 
rruanorabilily. 

A sensitivity analysis of the cut-off points 
used to define them {e.g., 120 in- 
stead of 115) confirmed Aat peak mo- 
ments for brain waves and Picture Sorts* 
are different moments. These two nonvert)al 
measurertient approaches appear to be 
measuring fundamenttilly diffcreiu things 
in the experience of television commer- 
cials, and both approaches appear to be 
important 

A coirtent analysis of these moments, as 
sliown in the Dove deodoitni example in 
Exhibit 3, suggests tliat both types of mo* 
ments arc essential to the effectiveness of the 
advenisiog. In this example, peak Pic- 
ture Sort* moments include two scenes 
when a woman and man hug each other 
on-scrccn. The hug tmage is a key visual 
for die Dove brand because (a) it says that 
with Ais deodorant you can get dose to 
another person (the social benefit of using 
tlie deodorant category), and (b) the hug 
dramatizes the brand-dilterentiating idea 
that Dove is the one deodorant that is saft 
on your skin. In contrast, brain-wave ac- 
tivity peaks more ofien in the second half 
of the advertising on product visuals. 



TABLE 1 

Picture Sorts^ and Brain Waves: Peaks and Valleys 

(Base: 201 nkontents) 
% 



Peaks (115 indcxy 

Picture Sorts* 

a^Qin waves 



29 

11 



_ Both 

Valleys <8e Index) 

Picture Sorts* 



22 
23 



Brain waves _ 

Both_ _ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ _ _ _ © 

^ The two methods ard mftasudngtwo dlFfarent thln^! 
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Exhibits Dove "Gardener" 



Tvhcr the new product is iotroduced and 
on moments where strategic infonnation 
is conveyed, such as the feci that this de- 
odorant ^cofiiains Vi tnoisturizer.*' 

SEMANTIC VS. ESTHETIC INFORMATION 
Infonnalion theorists such as Moles (1968) 
suggest ti« existence of two types of in- 
fbmiation that are present in all messages. 
The first type of information U semantic 
informadon; it is logical, structured, and 
translatable into a foreign language or 
from one channel of commumcation to an- 
other. Importantly, from a bchaviorist 
conception, it serves to prcf^rc actions in 



the world, e.g^ purchase behavior. From 
an advertismg standpoint this may be 
thought of as the strategic message content 
in an advertisement. 

The second type of information is «- 
ih&tic infoitnation. It is specific to the 
channel thac transmits it and is pro- 
foundly changed by being transferred 
from one channel to another. This is the 
information in a picture that cannot be 
tiBnslaced into words; it is Che information 
in a piece of music that cannot be de- 
scribed with verbatim playback; it is the 
poetry of language. Indeed, one of the 
main reasons that Picture Sorts* were de- 



veloped was to create visual "vocabular- 
ies" to probe the esdieiic component of 
advertising. Esthetic information, which 
pertains to emotions, might be thought of 
philosophically as personal information 
that shapes internal stales of mirtd From an 
advertising standpoint, ii is the execution 
that makes the communication a crcadve 
act. 

Visual inspection of the peak brain 
wave and Picnire Sorts* moments across 
the ci^c advertisements suggcste that te 
differences in what these two nonverbal 
approaches ore measuring could be re- 
lated to the dominant type of information 
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Semontlc 



^eli at least 
youT blouse 
was ready" 



-IVs strong 
pa.iecUon 
with a touch 
of Dove' 





'GWfts on 
dear 



"Siiavs 
Hunnecianl 
Conditioner" 



I 

Exhibit 4 Examples of Information Types 



present in each raoracnt. To explore this 
hypotliesis, iwo independent market re- 
search data coders (who had not seen 
ihe measurement data) were employed 
to code the infontiation content in these 
moments. 

The type of information present in each 
of the 200 conimcrcial moments was 
coded as follows. The moment was classi- 
fied as semantie if the visual or associated 



audio contained strategic information 
such as a product claim or support point, 
e.g., contains 'A moisturizer — or s package 
shot, product demo. eic. Otherwise, by de- 
fault, the moment was classified as es- 
thetic Examples of the results of the cod- 
mg arc shown in Exhibit 4. In general, the 
IWO coders agreed on classification over 
90 percent of the lime and discussion be- 
tween thera was used to rcsoJve the few 



diffciences in classification tbm remained. 

Across all 200 moments in these advcr- 
rlsemcnts, 80 percent of the visuals were 
classified as having primarily esthetic cotv- 
lent, while 20 percent contained semantic 
information (se« Tabic 2). In contrast, onty 
about 60 percent of the audio contained 
only esthciic content— dialogue— while 
rouglily 40 percent contained semantic 
content- Jn other words» semantic infor- 
mation was being delivered dispropor- 
tionately by ilie audio chaimcl. 

Looking at the brain-wave analysis, it is 
app&rent that peak moments of brain 
arousal are relatively more likely (p,05) to 
be identified with semantic infonnation 
content, (n fact, over half the peak brain- 
wave moments contain semantic informa- 
tion. In contrast, the visuals in these com- 
merclals are dominated by esthetie con- 
tent and the peak moments mirror this 
dominance. However, looking at the au- 
dio content synchronized with the peak 
Picture Sorts* moments, ii is apparent that 
peak moments are relatively less likely to 
contain semantic content (p.05) and arc 
more likely to be moments of pure esthetic 
content. 

While these differences represent ten- 
dencies rather than dichotomies, it can be 
said that brtun-wave arousal is associated 



TABLE 2 

Information Content 



Total laforiTiatton Content of All Moments 
A 



Br^ln >Vave9 
Visual or Audio Content 



Arrorltest Plcture^orts'^ 
Visual Associated Audio 



EstMetic 



Visual 

(201) 

% 

20 



B 

Audio 

(201) 

% 

61^ 



Visual or AudH> 

(201) 

% 



Pea)( tviomeiTts 



(S5) 



Peak Moments 
(58} 



Peak Mofpen^^ 
% 



19 



24 
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A theorv of how advertising works In the nlind is inCSCap- frnme of refercacc is the i^ivers, out- 

M xnerury side"— from o maiketing Standpoint, the 

aWV Imkcd to a theory of memory- compcHucm. when th^ think of merm>ry, 

most people tend 10 think of it in the flisU 
personalized sense, as described by William 

witb tlie lM«ldng part of the conlDlunioa- (1983, 2000). a leaiing figure in mo<Jem James (1890): 

don. i.e.. where infonnation is being 'n^rr research, describes current thee- 

lear;ed. ^ peak Picture Wmomenrs rics about the cxi^ of two fimdamen- Men«»y r«,mrcs more ^^^^ 

th*n tend to be a.soci«cd wiU, thc/«//.g different men^ory systems .hat oper- ^ of a fact .n d.c p^t n«st be 

part of.be advertising where son.e en.«. ate in d,e mi^L CThen: is also a third sys- dated ^ ^^/^^^^^^^^^ 

L or sensation Is bcinc experienced. tern, procedural n.en,Ory. which is no. must *ink thar I dn«^ ^en^ 

m int«p«tation is consistent wi.h germane to the discussion here but may be its ""-mc-e. It mu^ have that 

several previous rftearch studies. Zielske important ftr retail research.) Both sys- . -Varmd. and mhmacy" whKh were so 

(1982) showed that day-aflcr-recall tests ««« <>r« important for undctstandkg the often spoken of m the chapter an the 

penali- emotional advertistag. I.e.. recall mental processes that allow adverlsing to Self, as cha«ctenz,n6 aJl «pene„«s 

Lts underreprcsent the impact of emo- work and .he two dovetail neatly with the "appropriated" by the th.nker as h« 

tional, csihetic content. Young and Robin- two types of inftumatlon being discussed. own. 

son (1989) showed that recall test scores Tlie first is the epixodlc mcnnjty system 

arc l iven by focusing peak momerts in and the second is the .«^.lc mcn»ry th^ 

an advertisement on sen.anric information sys.cn,. Table 3 sun«narizcs key diffcrcn- .mpe.onal fa«ual n,for»at.on U.e 

content. Moreover, Young and Robmson ccs between the two memory systems, mulnpbc^on tables, ts mput to the s^ 

(1991) also dertJOnstratcd that a principle The most In^ortant diJTerence is the frame manhc memoor system 

^ J «c r»frr™«. <Hvcn ror the two svs. Accord ng to Tulv,ng(19B3), the aouicc of 
characteristic of new-product commer. of reference given ror mc two sys- » ^ * . .. 
cials as opposed to established brand ad- terns. For the episodic system, the frame of Infonnat.on for the episodic system .S 
vertising. is that new-product advertise reference is d« ,rf^e internal T' of the ^^"lion. For example, the tactile scnsa- 
ments are more likely to contain (and consumer. For die semantic system the tion evoked by waichmg a woman tout* 
viewers are inore likely to process) seman- 
tic informaiion. In other words, the job of tea 
a new-product commercial is to "teach** * AoLt o 

the consumers about the new product— Summary of Differences between Episodic and 

why it exists and how it fits into their Sema ntic Memory 

world. Consistent witb this, the relation^ 

ship between recall tests, which posit a P'?g?l?_=Mf..^,^).^?- ,.,,...3!l\^.t ^.f^^l?,.,- 

learning model of advertising effective- - Reference SgJ _ ^ ^UnbtST^ (C^^^ 

ness, and in-market measures of cfTcciive- , tniormation 

ness such as brand awareness or brand , Source Sens*iiion Comprehension 

sajiencc is much more clearly established " "^^'^^^ ''""'"""^msrepis^cs F^ls"ideas. concepts^ 

in the literature for new-product advertis- - 

ing than it is for establislaed brand adver^ ...,:,2^}'Ii}f!L?, - 9^.^^!^^^ - 

tising (Lodish ct ai., 1995). • Operation 

• Registration Etpenential Syrntjaiic 

SEMANTIC VS. EPISODIC MEMORY ♦ Cofuext dependunc>- jjflc^e prtjn^^^^ Less pro^^ _ ^ ^ 

A theory of how advertising works in the , Affect iemotion) More important Less imoortanl 

mind is inescapably linked to a theory of ' Whal? '"" "J 

memory. There exists a well-established ■ " "77" » " 2' ^ 7 ^ ^ 

, . .1 1 ^ • Reco»t!ctive experience Rcmtmbered pasi Actualized Kno^^tedge 
hterature about racmoiy that parallels the - - - - — 

construction begun above. E. Tulving ,,,ZSf.^^.!:y>^},J.^??!}, ^^!^L .'^"?}^-... - 
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BRANDING MOMENTS 



her hair fitqucntly occurs as a peak Pic- 
ture Sorts* moment in many huir-carc 
coramuxcials and would be an instance of 
the ku id of sensory "experience" that is 
input 10 the episodic sysiem. On the other 
hand, for bifbnTiation to be stored in se- 
mantic memory it needs to be in die fomi 
of concepts that "must be understood and 
comprehended, that is, related to existing 
knowledge" (Tulving, 1983). 

The basic units of information for the 
semantic system are facts or selling 
propositions- In contrast, the basic units of 
infbmiation for the episodic system arc 
eventa or episodes. Tulving*s description 
of an event (1983) could easily include 
many television commercials: 

An event is something that occurs in a 
particular situation. Ti has always a be- 
ginning and an end in time, and the 
imcrval between the two temporal 
boundaries is filled with some activity, 
frequently but not always by one or 
more "actors/* Events recorded in the 
episodic system always involve the re- 
memberer, either as one of the actors or 
as an observer of the everu. 

Because the episodic system is organized 
by time» dmmatic naitaltve structure or 
storytelling is more important for this sys- 
tem. From a visual narrative standpoint, 
the peak moments in a Flow of Attention* 
graph are typically the dramatic high- 
lighis of a commercial storyline — ^much 
like the best-rtmembcrcd scenes of a fa- 
vorite movie. 

While language plays a more important 
role in the semantic system, the episodic 
system is fed by experience. Indeed, it 
could be argued that the purpose of show- 
ing scenes of a product or products being 
consumed or used in television commer- 
cials is to create a form ot virtual consump- 
tion experiiPica for the brand. When fed 
into the episodic memory system, these 
raighi become indistinguisliable from real 



Media program environment may play more of a role in 
influencing how advertising works with the episodic sysr 
tern than it does with the semantic system. 



experiences of the Individual— much like 
the phenomenon of **fel5e memories'' of 
childhood that some psychologists have 
reportedly been able to create. In our da- 
tabase, these moments of virtual con- 
sumption also frequently occur at peak 
Picture Sorts' moments in food and bev- 
erage advertising. 

Generally, it is thought drnt the episodic 
system is more context-dependent than 
tlie semantic system in which knowledge 
is dc-contextualized- Moreover, affect is 
con^dered more important for the epi- 
sodic system and leas important for the 
semantic system. From an advertising re- 
search pci^ecdve, these differences may 
have important irr^licaiions for under- 
Standing media. Media program environ- 
ment may play more of a role in inQuenc- 
ing how advertising works with the epi- 
sodic system than it docs with the 
semantic system. 

The retrieval questions used to access 
the two systems arc also quite different. 
Information from the semantic system is 
accessed with questions such as "What 
brand of deodorant contains 'A moistur- 
izer?" Information from the episodic sys- 
tem may require more projective- type 
probing of time and place, employing 
questions of "When?" and "Wherc7' as 
might be used in a qualitative focus group 
setting to evoke bmnd imagery. Indeed, 
the concepr of place plays a central role in 
methods of training memory and is an 
important, if not very well urulcrstood, 
concept for branding, as *m "Tularlboro 
Country," 

Finally, for adverrism, one of the most 
significant observations about the diffcr- 

Julv • August ^002 



eiiccs between the two memoTy systems 
commented on by Tulving and echoing 
die words of James is that "Remembered 
past events somehow belong Ota lies mine) 
to the rememberer." Ind<^ one way to 
dcfme a "brand" Is that it is a product that 
is, in some emotional sense, oM'neci by the 
consumer Whereas using advertising to 
convey informailon to the semantic sys- 
tem is important for infonning d\e con- 
sumer about the difference between tlie 
advertised product and competing alter- 
natives, it appears that the episodic sys- 
tem is ceni3*al to the mental process by 
which a product is turned into a brand, 
which is essential in creating brand 
loyalty. 

BRANDING RAOIUIENTS 

One of die challenges facing smdents of 
advertising is understanding the pro- 
cesses by which brands grow in the mind 
of the consumer. A useful metaphor for 
our model is to think of the growth ring of 
a tree. 

It is a general operariog principle for 
scientists working with the emerging 
mathematical science of complexity 
theory that the most intercsring dungs — 
indeed, life itself— happen at the edges of 
complex dynamic systems, at the bound- 
ary between order and randomness. A 
leading figure in this area, Stuart Kauf- 
man (2000) has dewibed a construct 
called the "adjacent possible"— * future 
one-step removed from the present — for 
illuminating the growih and evolution for 
biological systems. 

In the realm of psychology, Mihalyi 
Czikszenmfiihalyi (1990) has described the 
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"flow*' state as a mcchmisin for cxplaJo- 
ing the growth of the sclH Simply pui, the 
flow slate occurs at th« edge of human 
experience when you are pushing yourself 
to perform your personal beet, balancing 
the Ibnim of your skiJl set egainsi the dif- 
ficulty of a challenging tosk you have set 
youreclf. According to C^ikszcnirtithalyi, 
each tima you move toward the edge to 
enter die flow state of mind for a time, you 
add a nisw growth ring for the self. 

In die realm of social science, Oof&nan 
(1963) has deacnbcd ihe high drama 
which frequently takes place wlien one 
crosses social boundaries, sacb as in a 
movement from a 'tacksiage!" to a 'front' 
stage" social simadon. An insightful snidcnt 
of media, Joshua Mcyrowitz (1985) 
used Gof5nan*s theoretical framework to 
describe how the rnovement of perceptual 
boundaries caused by new media has had 
major impact on human behavior. 
As u continuftilon of this line of thought. 



Semantto tnfonnadon U 
toward tn© compBtitton 



it is useful to consider how tho conecpi of 
boundaries can be uaed to understand 
how advertising can grow a brand. U is an 
old business rule learned by experienced 
crcatives that m selling a client a new ad- 
vertising campaign, one should bring 
three creative concepts. The first concept 
is the one that is ''too safe," die one the 
client asked for, the second concept is "too 
risky/' the far-oul execution the creative 
would really like to do but the client will 
be too risk-adverse to buy; and in Gold- 
ilocks feshion, the diird concept is "just 
right " a fresh idea that is close enough to 
where the bmnd has been to be saleable. 
The logic of this third idea is that it is 
"edgy** enough to bring the brand a new 
idea or feeling but "close enough" in to 
still make a connection with the roots of 
ibc brtind. In shoti, to add another expe- 
riential "growth ring" to a brand, one 
must find ideas close to the boundaries 
between what the brand owns in the mind 




or the consumer and what the brand does 
nor own. Growth occurs at the balance 
point between the post and flinire» Nvith a 
focus not on being but on becoming. 

If we zoom in on this concept further, 
we need to ask ourselves what content 
characterizes this third category of creat- 
ing concepis-advenisemenis that can add 
**grawt[i rings" to brands? Chir hypothesis 
is shown in Exhibit 5. We suggest that 
there are special branding moments, which 
occur in effective, brand-building adver- 
tising. Branding moments occur at the 
boundary between outer-directed seman- 
tic information, Which defines a brand's 
positioning in the worid, and inner- 
directed esthetic information, where expe- 
rience created by the advertising is at- 
tached to the self. Branding nnomcnts are 
where the mind meets the raatlcetplaoc. 
Branding moments in an advenSsemettt are 
those special, cwnahle moments when a 
brand's positioning is expressed in a fresh 



b) /Vdy4£ttelQe.^]M»j3[lfin£^: 

Esthette Inbrmation 
^ nner<fl>gct ed 
toward the self 



peak Moments occur at 
ine hftunCUzy between lh& 
outer Inner ta^otlds 





. TJ» Qfiawtn Ring ot tib' flraH^?';^ f 



ExhiWt 5 Defining Branding Moments 
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Branding moments in an advertisement are those spe- 
cial, ownabte moments when a brand's positioning is ex- 
pressed in a fresh now way. 



iie>w way. Branding moments cap- 
niie boih the essence (posirioninfi) and 
drama of tHc brand — hence, brand images 
have simultaneous semantic and esthclic 
content (image). 

In order to develop a theory of branding 
moments it is finil~necessary 10 have a way 
of identifying them. The two ronvcrbol 
moraenl-by-moment techniques described 
here provide us with a method for doing 
so. We suggest thai branding moments 
can be identified from the convergence of 



these two measurement approaches. As 
we have seen, advertising tnoments that 
generate a peak for boih ihe Picture Son* 
and tlie brain-wave Engagement Index 
represent less than 10 percent of the 
total content of television commercials — 
and, in fact, such moments do not appear 
to occur in all commercials. "We suggest 
ihai branding moments can be found at 
those intersections. Three examples will 
be used to ilKistrate the point, as shown in 
Exhibit 6. 



Example 1 

The /itst example comes from the intro- 
ductory advertising foe ThcimaStUc sham- 
poo. The rcnson-for-beiDg for this new 
product was diat by using a revohtionary 
formula, this sliampoo would actually trans- 
form someiliing that is normally bad 
for your hair-^c damaging heat from 
blow dryers— into something that is actu- 
ally good for the health of your hair. From 
pTC-tcsting measures, this television com- 
mercial was very attention getting and 
motivating and was subsequently very 
successful in launching this new product 
But only one momeru from the advertise- 
ment, the one shown in Exhibit 6, gener- 
ated a peak ra bo* the Picture Sorts* and 
brain-wave measurements. It's a visual 
from the "^tberraal world" showing a 



ThermaSilk 





Dove 




Ml SIC 



Exhibit 6 Examples of Branding Moments 
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vrgman using a blow diyer on her hair, 
wttli the copy ''a blow dryer makes your 
hair looV and feel healthier." This mo- 
ment, more than any other in the advertis- 
ing, summed up die struegic selling 
proposition of the brand. Moreover, the 
use or unusual 'thermal ixed" imagery 
was the key csth^ic clement of the cam- 
paign. In fact, when the campaign aware- 
ness tracked in-market at the end of 
the first year^ usmg a brand-blinded, neo- 
ognitiun-bascd approach to measurement, 
die ibermaiizcd imagery was determined 
to be an important cue for consumers to 
use in correctly identifying ThcrmaSilk as 
the brand being advertised/ 

Example 2 

The second example is ftom Suav^ sham- 
poo advertising, another campaign widi 
proven market sales effecrivencss. Suave 
is a value brand with a strategy of con- 
vincing consumcTB that, in terms of the 
product benefib that are really important 
to thi;m, all products arc pretty much the 
same so that there is no need to pay a 
higher price for premium brands. The ex- 
ecurionol concept is to show two women 
with great-looking hair, one who useif 
Suave and one who uses a premium 
branft, and have the consumer audience 
engage in the ^'interactive game*' of figur- 
ing out "who uses Suave?" The point is, 
*4f you can't tell the difference, why pay 
moTf?" As you can see, this particular visual 
a side-by-side shot of two women 
with great-looking hair that you almost 
warn to touch, and the challenge copy 
combined execution and strategy into a 
smgle gestalt. A branding moment? This 
is die oniy moment in the commercial 
where die Picture Son* and brain waves 
peaked at &e same limc. 

Example 3 

The last example comes from a revised 
version of the Dovc^ deodorant execution 
shown earlier. Based on diagnostic find- 



ings from research on the original udver- 
tising, the execution was revised to pro- 
vide a belter set-up at the beginning of the 
advertising: the Dove parent brand was 
identified more clearly up front and the 
importance of having soft skin even under 
your artns was established before intro- 
ducing the new product. With these 
changes, an interesting thing happened. 
The hug shot, which followed these 
changes, was again a Picture Sorts* peak 
but was also now a brain-wave peak. For 
the reason* given above this was clearly a 
key visual in the advertising but appar- 
enily, with the new set-up, the signifi- 
cance of the mlsed arms cueing the de- 
odorant category and linking to the Stra- 
tegic benefit also came into focus for the 
audience- Importantly, the 'T)ove hug" has 
the look and feel of a kme-term ''own- 
able" advertising equity, i.e., a branding 
moment 

There arc rwo important points Co be 
made from the last example. First, there Is 
no copy synchronized with this visual, 
only music — so our concept of branding 
moments is more than moments in a com- 
raereial where strategic copy Is synchro- 
nized v«th arresting visuals. Second, 
braiuling moments do not stand alone or 
apart from the other elements in The com- 
mercial. The Dove example illustrates this 
point 

CONCLUSION 

Presently, branding moments represent 
merely a hypothetical construct that 
emerges out of the empirical finding that 
Picture Sorts* and brain waves appear to 
be measuring two very diScicnt types of 
information processing by the mind of a 
consumer engaged in watching television 
commercials. One type of processhig, of 
esthetic content, is measured by the Pic- 
ture Sorts*, while the Other type of process- 
ing, of semanlic content, is measured in 
particular by EEC response to brain activ- 



ity. These two types of processing appear 
to be related to two fundamental market- 
ing processes — building a brand image 
and positioning a brand in the market- 
place. 

In only a very small percentage of mo- 
ments, both measures of information- 
processing peak simultaneously — a feci 
suggesting that these moments are some- 
how special. Proving the existence of 
branding moments might, therefore, pro- 
vide us with a theoretical mechanism for 
understanding the long-term, brand-build- 
ing cITects of advertising. €2^ 

CHAiU£8 Y9UNC tft founder and CEO ot CY Hcsearcti 
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